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My little wheel kept humming round, the dog barked, the bird'
sang; and withal there was such a stillness in the neighbourhood,
that I do not recollect of any storm or foul weather all the time I
stayed there. No one wandered thither; no wild-beast came near
our dwelling: I was satisfied, and worked along in peace from day
to day. One would perhaps be very happy, could he pass his life
so undisturbedly to the end.

" From the little that I read, I formed quite marvellous notions
of the world and its people; all taken from myself and nay society.
When I read of witty persons, I could not figure them but like the
little shock; great ladies, I conceived, were like the bird; all old
women like my mistress. I had read somewhat of love, too; and
often, in fancy, I would sport strange stories with myself. I figured
out the fairest knight on Earth; adorned him with all perfections,
without knowing rightly, after all my labour, how he looked: but
I could feel a hearty pity for myself when he ceased to love me;
I would then, in thought, make long melting speeches, or perhaps
aloud, to try if I could win him back. You smile ! These young
days are, in truth, far away from us all.

" I now liked better to be left alone, for I was then sole mis-
tress of the house. The dog loved me, and did all I wanted; the
bird replied to all niy questions with his rhyme; my wheel kept
briskly turning, and at bottom I had never any wish for change.
When my danie returned from her long wanderings, she would
praise my diligence; she said her house, since I belonged to it,
was managed far more perfectly; she took a pleasure in my growth
and healthy looks; in short, she treated me in all points like her
daughter.

" ( Thou art a good girl, child,' said she once to me, in her
creaking tone; ' if thou continuest so, it will be well with thee :
but none ever prospers when he leaves the straight path; punish-
ment will overtake him, though it may be late.' I gave little heed
to this remark of hers at the time, for in all my temper and move-
ments I was very lively; but by night it occurred to me again,
and I could not understand what shPmeant by it. I considered
all the words attentively; I had read of riches, and at last it struck
me that her pearls and jewels might perhaps be something preci-
ous. Ere long this thought grew clearer to me. But the straight
path, and leaving it ? What could -she mean by this ?

" I was now fourteen; it is the misery of man that he arrives-:
at understanding through the loss of innocence. I now saw well